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The Agricultural Situation for 1955 


General Outlook 


1955 DEMAND 

The upturn in business activity during the past few months has 
provided the basis for optimistic predictions of business conditions for 
1955. Many signs warrant such optimism. However, there are also signs 
that the level of business activity may be only slightly higher in 1955 
than in 1954, if annual totals are compared. 


In 1954, business was receding from the post-Korean highs. Com- 
petition was keen and price cutting or liberal trade-ins prevalent. Al- 
though sales were high, reduction of factory orders resulting from in- 
ventory curtailment cut production below the levels of consumption, 
and unemployment was rising. In addition, the sharp cut in government 
spending during certain months placed a burden on many industries. 


Nevertheless, the yearly totals reflect good business conditions. Con- 
sumers’ income after taxes was high and consumers continued to pur- 
chase large quantities of goods and services, particularly houses. 


Almost the opposite movement is indicated in 1955. Business 
should move up from the mid-1954 lows. Inventories have leveled out 
and this will allow production to rise at least to consumption levels. 
In steel, for example, this will mean a rise from roughly 60 percent of 
capacity to 75 or 80 percent of capacity. Federal Governmental spend- 
ing appears to have leveled out at about the 1954 level of more than 
60 billion dollars, but state and Jocal government spending should rise. 
Moreover, consumers appear willing to buy as long as incomes hold 
up. Their large purchases of all types of goods and services indicate 
consumer interest and willingness to buy. 


However, some segments of the economy may not experience ex- 
panding markets in 1955. The outlook is for a decline in business in- 
vestment for new plant and equipment, which offsets in part the ex- 
pected rise in other types of construction. The expected decline in busi- 
ness investment is an important reversal of one of the strong factors 
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contributing to high level demand in the post-World War II period. 
It is an indication that industrial capacity is rapidly approaching a level 
sufficient for current needs. 


In the agricultural economy also, no major changes are expected in 
the demand for farm products. Exports are expected to be a little high- 
er, but these will affect government owned or controlled stocks more 
than they will directly affect cash farm income. Consumer demand for 
agricultural products is expected to be about as high as in 1954 but 
purchases on government account may be less. Since production is 
also expected to be about as large, agricultural prices then may show 
some downward movement during 1955. 


Unemployment is expected to increase seasonally after the first of 
the year and may average about the same in 1955 as in 1954. Since the 
labor force is rising, the number of people employed may increase 
slightly to leave unemployment for the year at less than 5 percent of the 
labor force. 


In the product market, competition will be strong either from the 
price or the quality standpoint and prewar sales patterns will return. 
The automobile market illustrates this point. The 1955 line was intro- 
duced in such a manner that most of the 1954 models had been sold from 
the dealers’ showrooms when the new models were introduced. As a 
result, production was low during the third quarter and then greatly 
increased during the fourth quarter of this year as sales soared. In 
contrast with 1953, where we had high production during the third 
quarter followed by relatively low production in the fourth quarter, the 
1954 production pattern makes business conditions look very good now. 
However, this is much less a signal of greatly expanded consumer pur- 
chases for the year ahead than it is a return to the usual pattern of 
sales in the automobile industry. Consequently, the 1955 automobile 
production pattern should bz similar to that experienced in 1954. 


A LOOK AT 1955 PRICES 

Steady to gradually declining prices are expected for most agricul- 
tural commodities in 1955. As an aggregate, the index of prices received 
by farmers may continue its downward trend. Since the index of prices 
paid by farmers may hold fairly steady, there may be a small decline 
in the parity ratio. 


During the past 12 months, the index of prices received by U. S. 
farmers dropped five points to 244 percent of the 1910-14 average. Over 
the same period, the index of prices paid by farmers rose two points to 
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279 percent of the 1910-14 average. Thus, parity ratio (ratio of prices 
received to prices paid) declined from 90 to 87. 


During the past month, the index of prices received by U. S. farm- 
ers was up 2 points while the index of prices paid by farmers was 
unchanged. However, the rise in prices received was not enough to 
change the parity ratio. 


In Oklahoma, November 1954 prices received by farmers averaged 
two percent higher than in November a year ago. Price decreases in 
livestock and livestock products group (eight percent) only partially 
offset price increases (seven percent) in the crops group. 


By commodity groups, the greatest decline from a year ago occurred 
for poultry products. Chickens and eggs averaged about 30 percent 
lower than a year ago. Dairy products registered a price decline of 11 
percent, which reflected the change from 90 to 75 percent of parity 
support prices, 


For the groups with price increases over a year ago, grains were up 
three percent, cotton and cottonseed were up eight percent, and mis- 
cellaneous crops (excluding potatoes) were up 18 percent. Miscellaneous 
crops reflect the current high price of hay resulting from the drought 


conditions of the State. 


Oklahoma prices received by farmers in November averaged one 
percent lower than a month earlier, but the trends were mixed. Dairy 
products, chickens and eggs, miscellaneous crops and grains were higher 
while the meat animal and the cotton and cottonseed groups were 
lower. All these price changes were less than 5 percent in size. 


1955 U. S. FARMER INCOME 

United States cash receipts from the sale of agricultural products 
in 1955 are expected to continue a downward movement which began 
in 1952. Farmers cash receipts in 1954 are now estimated at 30.2 billion 
dollars, or down about four percent from the previous year.* A continua- 
tion of this trend would indicate a decline up to three to four percent 
in cash receipts for 1955. Since the volume of production for sale should 
be about the same as in 1954, the reduction in cash receipts will be 
caused by somewhat lower prices. 


Farm production expenses are also expected to go down in 1955, 
but the decline may be somewhat less than for cash receipts. Less 


*The Demand and Price Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., October, 1954, page 26. 
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labor, machinery, and other operating items should be purchased, which 
would cut down on these expenditures. 


With declining production expenditures along with declining cash 
receipts, net farm income may decrease only slightly from the 1954 level 
of 12.5 billion dollars. Since only a slight decline is expected next 
year, this net farm income may range from 12.0 to 12.5 billion dollars. 


1955 OKLAHOMA FARM INCOME 


Farmers’ cash receipts in Oklahoma should follow the national trend 
downward if weather conditions are average. Both crop and livestock 
receipts should decline. Production expenditures also may decline to 
leave only a slight decrease in net farm income in Oklahoma for 1955. 
Of course good weather conditions would increase receipts and in- 
come, while poor weather would reduce them. 


In spite of the widespread drought in Oklahoma, cash receipts 
during the first eight months in 1954 were practically unchanged 
from the same period of 1953. The small grain crop earlier in the 
year was responsible for a large part of this stability. In general, the in- 
crease in receipts from the sale of crops just about offset the decrease in 
receipts from the sale of livestock and livestock products.—Leo V. Blakley 


Livestock Outlook 


BEEF CATTLE 


Meat production in 1955 is expected to be approximately equal 
to the record output of 1954. Production in 1954 as compared with 
five years ago is up 20 percent. Beef output has increased most. 


Although total meat production in 1955 is expected to change by 
only a small amount, there will be changes in the makeup of produc- 
tion. Decreased output of beef, for example, is expected to be off-set 
by increased pork output. 

Cattle numbers are near their all-time high. Hence, production 
capacity for beef remains large. If a cyclical period of declining cattle 
numbers is being entered as seems likely, slaughter will remain high 
for several years as output from decreasing inventories is added to that 
of current production. Slaughter of calves, cows and heifers has been 
increasing for the past two years (Fig. 1). Slaughter of calves is expected 
to rise in 1955. 


Indications are that marked changes will not occur in 1955 in 
prices of meat or meat animals. Prices of higher grades of slaughter 
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cattle are expected to hold up well. Grass cattle and other cattle of 
lower grades will likely continue receiving heavy discounts. 
—Robert L. Tontz 


DAIRYING 


Another high milk production year is expected for 1955. Milk 


production probably will approach the 1954 total of 124 billion pounds, 
but with a different distribution between the states. Production may be 


down in the drought states and it probably will be up in the other states. 


Even though dairy product prices are less favorable than a year 
ago, there are two incentives for continued large dairy production. 
First, farmers will try to maintain income by using diverted acres for 
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calves are being slaughtered than last 
year. Steer slaughter is slightly below 
the 1953 high mark. 


The cow slaughter rate in 1954 is a 
new record but only a little above the 
rate in 1944-47. Relative to the size of 
inventories it is no higher than in those 
years. It appears high enough to halt 


duction in cow inventories. 


Indications are for the number of 
all cattle and calves on farms January 
1, 1955 to be down a little, with most of 
the reduction in yearling steers and 
heifers. Cattle slaughter in 1955 may 
not be greatly different from 1954. Calf 
slaughter, however, will likely increase. 
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the production of crops or commodities which have no restrictions. 
This will apply to dairy, beef, hogs, poultry and some of the feed 
crops. Second, dairy product prices have declined relatively less than 
the prices of some of the other commodities such as beef or poultry. 
Therefore, some resources may be diverted to dairy (for example, 
some resources now used in beef production may be switched to the 
production of dairy products.) Both developments indicate about 
the same number of dairy cows in 1955 as this year, with output per 
cow Close to the 1954 level. 


Demand for dairy products during the coming year is expected 
to be strong, since consumer incomes are expected to remain high 
and population will increase. At least 120 billion pounds should be 
consumed even if consumption per person does not increase. This is 
up from the estimated 118.5 billion pounds consumed in 1954. 


It is entirely possible that consumption per person could rise in 
1955. The special school lunch program is designed to increase the 
consumption of milk by children in non-profit schools of high school 
age and under. This should increase aggregate milk consumption 


somewhat above current levels. In addition, 1955 may show a con- 
tinuation of the long run trend toward larger per capita consumption 
of dairy products. 


Production of 124 billion pounds and consumption of around 120 
to 121 billion pounds will still leave a surplus of roughly 3 to 4 billion 
pounds. Consequently, the Commodity Credit Corporation will still 
make sizable purchases in the market place. However, it is anticipated 
that the net change in government stocks will be small. Some CCC 
stocks of dairy products will be used in export channels through relief, 
recombined products (combining butter and non-fat dry powder in 
foreign countries), and trade for foreign currencies. 


Dairy product prices may stay near the support levels during 1955. 
This will mean prices somewhat lower than in 1954 but comparable with 
average prices during the past nine months (with price supports at 
75% of parity). In turn, cash receipts from the sale of dairy products 
should average about 4.0 billion dollars in 1955—down .2 billion from 
1954. 


In Oklahoma the drought has curtailed dairy production during the 
past few months and fluid milk prices have risen. With average condi- 
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tions in 1955 and with increased acreages of feed crops, milk production 
is expected to increase from the present level. If this materializes, 1955 
fluid milk prices may average above 1954 prices until mid-summer then 
move below 1954 prices for the rest of the year._-A. W. Jacob 


HOGS 


estimated at 35 million head. This is about three million above the fall 
crop of a year ago and places the total for the year in excess of 91 
million. A crop this size is slightly less than the 1950-54 average but 
ten million more than for last year. However, the 1953 pig crop was 
the smallest since 1940 and the only year since 1948 that it has been 
less than 91 million. 


The favorable hog-corn price ratio in 1953 and for most of this year 
has been responsible for a large part of the increase in the pig crops of 
the past spring and fall. This ratio has risen from a low of 11.0 in 1952 
to 15.0 in 1953 and is expected to be about 15.4 for this year. From 
April, 1953, through August, 1954, seventeen months, this ratio remain- 
ed above 14.0. By September, this year, however, it had dropped sharply 
to 12.9, reflecting an earlier than usual seasonal break in hog prices. In 
October, the ratio had dropped slightly to 12.7, but it stood at 13.6 
in November. 


Hog slaughter expressed as a percentage of the combined spring 
and fall pig crops has been declining since 1952 when it stood at 95 
percent. In 1953 slaughter was 92 percent of the combined pig crops 
and for 1954, 81 percent is indicated. These figures suggest that larger 
numbers are being held back this year for later marketings, for breeding 
purposes, or both. This development together with the cumulative ef- 
fect of the farmer responses to the prolonged favorable hog-corn price 
ratio is likely to result in rather substantial increases in pork production 
for 1955. Thus, the hog-corn price ratio likely will be held at lower 
levels in 1955 than has been the case for the past year. 


This year’s pork production is estimated at 10,175 million pounds 
—112 million larger than in 1953. With the general increase in pop- 
ulation, per capita consumption of pork dropped from 62.9 Ibs. to 62.0 
Ibs. This is the lowest per capita consumption for any year since 1938. 


The effect of this year’s corn crop on hog prices in 1955 depends 
in part upon the amount of free corn available for feeding. Early esti- 
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mates indicated that farmers were over planting their acreage allotments. 
Thus, even with a smaller corn crop than expected free corn may be 
about as large as last year. With larger number of hogs being held on 
farms this year than last corn supplies may become tight and corn 
prices can be expected to rise above last year’s prices. 


Oklahoma—The spring pig crop report indicated that farmers in 
Oklahoma intended to have about 53 thousand sows farrowing this fall. 
If this has been true and if an average of 6.4 pigs per litter were saved, 
the fall pig crop in Oklahoma should be about 339 thousand head. To- 
gether with the spring crop of 462 thousand this would be a total of 
801 thousand for the year. In view of the extremely dry weather since 
these intentions were published, feed prospects may have forced farmers 
to revise these plans downward. However, the hog-corn price ratio sug- 
gests that farmers may have been trying to feed as many hogs as their 
feed supplies would permit. For 16 months, between May 15, 1953, 
and August 15, 1954, this price ratio remained above 14.0, following very 
closely to the pattern for the United States as a whole. The Oklahoma 
ratio at 13.38 did not fall as low as for the United States in September, 
but the ratio dropped below the United States average of 12.7 to 12.47 
in October and it was down to 12.22 in November. This is a move in 


the opposite direction from the United States average of 13.6 for No- 


vember. 

Since September, corn prices have advanced steadily in Oklahoma 
while hog prices have either dropped sharply or held steady. The three 
cents per bushel advance in corn prices for November over October 
caused the hog-corn price ratio in Oklahoma to drop since hog prices 
were unchanged. ‘This suggests a tightening up of corn supplies and a 
probable lower hog-corn price ratio for early 1955, unless hog prices 
increase relatively more than the expected rise in corn prices. More- 
over, the drouth has severely limited the supplies of other grains in 
Oklahoma which might be used for hog feeding. 


The current trend in the hog-corn price ratio plus the poor pros- 
pects for feed supplies may have curtailed not only the fall pig crop but 
the spring pig crop as well.—Kenneth B. Boggs 


SHEEP, LAMBS, AND WOOL 

Sheep and Lambs.—More sheep and lambs were slaughtered in 
1954 than were raised. The number on farms on January 1, 1955, will 
be down from a year earlier. In spite of the downward trend the past 
few years, the sheep industry will still be of considerable size in the U. S. 
There has been a tendency toward greater numbers in farm flocks in the 
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South and mid-West as compared with western range areas. However, 
it is unlikely that the number of sheep in the forseeable future will come 
anywhere close to the pre-war highs. Pre-war averages of sheep and 
lambs on farms exceeded 50 million. Since 1946 the average number 
on January | each year has been around 32 million. 


With the continued decline in numbers, slaughter of sheep and 
lambs in 1955 is expected to be even lower than in 1954 when 735 
million pounds of lamb and mutton meats were produced. Because of 
the smaller supplies of dressed lamb, stable prices seem likely for 
1955. No substantial change is expected, however, in the price relation- 
ship of lamb and competing meats. Lamb prices usually bear a fairly 
stable relationship to prices for steers. Thus until cattle prices make a 
substantial recovery, lamb prices are not likely to change much. 


Any strengthening in sheep and lamb prices may come through 
the fact that support prices for wool will be higher in 1955. This may 
be an incentive for sheep growers to maintain or even increase their 
flocks. If growers do attempt to increase their flocks, slaughter supplies 
will be decreased. This should react favorably on prices. 


Wool.—The 1954 farm price of wool averaged very close to the 
price a year earlier and was just above 90 percent of parity. Prices 
received by domestic growers for shorn wool averaged 53.5 to 55.5 cents 
per pound (grease basis) in 1954. 


Growers probably will receive higher gross returns during the next 
four years since support prices are permissible up to 110 percent of 
parity. Under the announced program for 1955 the average support 
level will be 62 cents per pound (grease basis) to the grower, which is 
equivalent to 106 percent of parity. 


Under the 1955 program the price of domestic wool will seek its 
own level under current tariff protection. ‘This competitive market price 
will enable domestic wools to move into consumption when world market 
prices are below support levels. Furthermore, it will allow wool to 
compete more freely on a price basis with other fibers. If necessary, 
under this program, direct payment will be made to growers to bring 
their average returns (market price plus the payment) up to the average 
support level of 62 cents. Pulled wool will be supported through pay- 
ment on marketings of live sheep and lamps.—L. A. Parcher 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Eggs.—Egg prices will decrease continuously during the first half 
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of 1955. Egg prices have been unusually low the last half of 1954 be- 
cause production has been large. 


Monthly production established new records for each month after 
May, 1953. U. S. production for the two months September and 
October in 1953 was only 349.2 and 393.3 million dozen compared 
with 383.7 and 416.2 for the two months in 1954. This up-surge in 
production resulted in the lowest U. S. price for the current season in 
October of 32.4 cents per dozen; Oklahoma producers received 28.9 
cents on the same date. The low for Oklahoma producers in 1954 was 
25.4 cents per dozen in June. 


Monthly egg production supply will increase seasonally and as a 
result, egg prices can be expected to decline continuously for several 
months. Although monthly production in 1954 exceeded the 1953 out- 
put on the average by eight percent, it is not likely that this rate will 
continue throughout the first four months of 1955. More than likely 
it will taper off to three or four percent by February. It may not ex- 
ceed the high monthly records established last March and April of 525 
and 508 million dozen. 


Feed.—Feed prices, particularly poultry rations, have remained 
very stable throughout the season and there are no indications that feed 
costs will vary much from the June-October average of $3.66 for Okla- 
homa producers. Grains could possible decline slightly. However, the 
decline will not be enough to move the egg-feed ratio above the October 
level of 7.9. Any reduction in feed prices may be counter balanced 
by a decrease in egg prices. 


Depressed conditions in the poultry industry probably indicates 
similar conditions in other agricultural enterprises, such as dairying, 
pork, and beef production which could be alternatives for the individual 
poultry producer. However, prices received by farmers as percentages of 
parity, are lowest in the poultry industry. Since egg prices are at 64 
percent of parity and chicken prices are at 59 percent of parity, shifts of 
resources out of poultry production are anticipated. At least those addi- 
tional producers and capital entering poultry production should be less 
than those leaving. 


Turkeys.—Turkey producers have experienced unusually low prices 
for current marketings. Larger than normal stocks of frozen turkeys 
will prevent the market from making any substantial advance during the 
growing season. However, based on testing of turkey hens for in- 
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clusion in 1955 laying flocks since October 15, indications are for an ex- 
pansion in turkey production. Evidently, expectations are for declines in 
production costs, particularly for feed, which might be justified since 
cross compliance is not mandatory in 1955. However, expansion should 
be undertaken with caution and is very risky. 


Broilers.—W eekly broiler replacements declined below the 1953 level 
in October which will reduce the offerings for January and February. 
However, the adjustment in production to higher prices may be large. 
The market will not justify the expansion in production which is likely 
to occur as a result of an increase in prices of 3 to 5 cents per pound 
for the smaller output in January and February.—-K. C. Davis 


Crop Outlook 


COTTON 


The cotton supply in the United States for the 1954-55 marketing 
season is estimated at about 23.4 miilion bales. This supply is com- 
posed of the 1954 crop estimated at 13.6 million bales as of December 
1, a carryover on August 1, 1954 of 9.6 million bales, and estimated im- 
ports during the season of about 200 thousand bales. 


Domestic mill consumption during the 1954-55 season is estimated 
at about 9.2 million bales or 600 thousand bales more than last season. 
Exports are expected to be about 4.5 million bales during the 1954-55 
season, an increase of 700 thousand bales compared with last seasons ex- 
ports of 3.8 million bales. 


Total disappearance for the 1954-55 season is estimated at 13.7 mil- 
lion bales compared with 12.4 million bales last season, or an increase of 
about 1.3 million bales. 


According to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, continued bigh 
level economic activity can be expected in the foreign free world coun- 
tries during the 1954-55 season. If the strong economic conditions pre- 
vail cotton consumption during the year will likely be about 18.0 million 
bales, or very little changed from the post-World War II high of 18.3 
million bales consumed by the free world countries during the 1953- 
54 season.’ 


Present cotton production in the foreign free world countries for 
the 1954-55 season is estimated at about 14.7 million bales compared 





1 The Cotton Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., October 20, 1954, p. 9. 
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with about 13.7 million bales during 1953-54 or an increase of about | 
million bales. 


On August 1, 1954, however, “stocks of cotton abroad were at a 
low level. The total for the foreign free world including cotton afloat 
was 8.7 million bales, compared with 10.2 million a year earlier. Stocks 
in importing countries were about the same on August 1], 1954 as a 
year earlier, approximately 4.8 million bales, and probably were at 
the minimum levels needed to maintain efficient mill operations. Stocks 
in exporting countries of about 3.4 million bales were approximately 
1.6 million smaller than on August I, 1953.” 


The cotton marketing quota in the United States for 1955 was set 
at ten million bales, and the national acreage allotments at 18.1 million 
acres. The support level for upland cotton under the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 will range from 82.5 percent to 90 percent of parity, depending 


upon the relation of actual supply to normal supply.’ 
—Raymond B. Marshall 


WHEAT 


The wheat outlook is not good but some parts of it are better than 
they were in late summer. Drought is the most unfavorable aspect of the 
outlook to the Oklahoma farmer. Under present conditions Oklahoma 
wheat production may be no more than 45 million bushels which is less 
than two-thirds our average production and less than one-half our 


peak production of recent years. 


Modified regulations—Announcement has recently been made of 
the elimination of cross compliance as a requirement for eligibility for 
price support to the farmer on any supported commodity next year. 
Farmers are therefore free to raise any crop they wish on idle acreages 
from crop controls. Earlier in September the total acreage allotment 
provision of the government program was eliminated. For the 1955 crop 
the producer may seed as much wheat as he wishes but he may not 
harvest as grain an acreage greater than his allotment. 


It has been recently announced that support prices for oats, 
barley, rye, and grain sorghums produced in 1955 will reflect 70 per- 
cent of the November 15, 1954, parity price. This announcement has 
tended to make the grain market weaker. 





2 The Cotton Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., October 20, 1954. 
8 The Cotton Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., October 20, 1954. p. 16, 
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Large Supplies—Wheat supplies continue large—the largest on 
record—in the 1954-55 marketing year. These supplies of 1,862 million 
bushels are made up of a carryover of 903 million bushels and a crop 
of 959 million bushels. Imports which may exceed six million bushels 
will be mostly damaged feeding quality wheat from Canada. 


Slightly Improved Demand.—The use of wheat in this country will 
likely be a little higher this year than last—660 million bushels as 
compared with 617 million bushels in 1953-54. Food use (490) will 
be about the same. Feed use (over 100) will be almost doubled. Seed 
use (65) will be down about five million bushels. 


With total supplies of 1,862 million bushels and a disappearance of 
approximately 660 million bushels, an amount in the neighborhood 
of 1,200 million bushels will be available for export and carryover. The 
carryover next year will continue large. 


Likely Increased Exports.—Exports this year may approach 250 
million bushels. This would be an appreciable increase over the ex- 


ports of 216 million bushels last year. European wheat is of poor 
quality. U. S. sales under the International Wheat Agreement are about 
one-third greater in volume for the marketing year thus far than they 
were at a similar time last year. Shipments were little more than half 


the quota last year. 


Estimated world wheat production of 6,790 million bushels is al- 
most one-half billion bushels less than the large 1953 harvest. However, 
it is almost one billion bushels more than the 1945-49 average. 


Price.—U. S$. wheat prices have continued strong for most of this 
crop year. By mid-November they had advanced to levels 30 to 40 cents 
above the lows in June. The major reason for this strength is the short- 
age of “free” wheat in relation to the market requirements. Although 
U. S. wheat supplies are huge, the amount not under loan or govern- 
ment owned on October | was only about 580 million bushels. This 
would be needed to cover a domestic use of approximately 500 million 
bushels plus exports from “free” wheat. Furthermore more wheat may 
be placed under loan. However, as the market price becomes more 
attractive than the loan, wheat will move into the markets. 

--Adlowe L. Larson 
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FEED 


United States*—Supplies of feed grains and other concentrates for 
the 1954-55 season are about four percent above last year—a near record 
high. However, the number of grain consuming livestock is expected to 
increase enough to leave the supply per animal unit substantially the 
same as last year. With average rates of feeding, disappearance will be 
about the same as 1954 production. Thus, the carryover into 1955-56 
will be approximately equal to the 31 million ton carryover into the 
current feeding year. 


Generally for the 1954-55 season, corn supplies are lower than re- 
quirements while oats, barley, and grain sorghums are larger than av- 
erage. However, the distribution of feed grains is quite uneven as be- 
tween the States or major areas of the U. S. The Southwest and South 
apparently have the least feed while the North Central region has more 
than ample supplies. 


Feed prices in the 1954-55 feeding season are expected to average 
near the 1953-54 levels. Since drought conditions were experienced in 
both years, considerable differences in feed prices from longtime av- 
erages may prevail in the drought areas, Seasonal increases in feed prices 
are expected with corn possibly advancing most as “free” corn supplies 
become tight. Oats and barley prices should continue low relative to 
corn prices. 


Supplies and prices of high protein feed may be the same in 1954- 
55 as this year. More soybean oil and cake should be produced at lower 
average prices, but this will be offset by decreases in supplies and 
higher prices of cottonseed meal and dried milk products. 


Hay supplies are larger than last year, but are very short in some 
areas. Supplies per animal unit should be smaller since production 
was not as great as the expected increase in the number of livestock to 


be fed. 


Oklahoma—Stocks of feed grains (excluding wheat) were reported 
at about 17 million bushels on October 1.** This includes only “old” 
stocks of both corn and sorghum grain and is about 75 percent larger 
than stocks a year ago. Stocks plus the 1954 feed crop production will 
be larger than last year but considerably below the ten year average. 


** Calculated from Stocks of Wheat & Feed Grains, October 1, 1954, Oklahoma Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service; A.M.S., U.S.D.A., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, October 25, 1954. 
* Summarized from the Demand and Price Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., October 1954. 
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Feed supplies will continue tight with relatively high prices 
throughout the current feeding and wintering season. With severe 
weather in January or February, scarcity of feed might cause appreciable 
increases in feed prices. With milder weather during the winter, the 
usual seasonal increases from present levels can be expected for the feed 
grains. 


Oats and barley prices should continue relatively low compared 
with corn prices through the first half of 1955. For the last half of 
1955, support prices for these grains as well as grain sorghum will be 
lower, but acreages will not be restricted. Thus, larger acreages will 
be planted which, with average weather conditions, will increase pro- 
duction and decrease prices beginning in July 1955.—Leo V. Blakley 
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